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1 is destruction. Lowered by the loss of self-esteem 

pl GREEN ROOM. and obscured prospects, tess legitimate means are 

i pares sought to sustain life and stimulate vanity, and thus 

2 A Green room, whentheperformers are assembled, | the moral and mental energies become a wreck 

. @ Gressed for their respective parts, is a striking scene, | beyond the hope of revival. Without incurring the 

and has a singular effect on a stranger. It isa | charge of partiality,1 think I may say, that there is 

“ scene in which much character is displayed, as well | infinitely more profoudeur in the English, than in 

: as assumed. There, very often, feuds are fomented, | the French character: especially is this observable 

. and the train fired, which, when it explodes, shakes | in comparing the women of the two countries, Yet 

" the theatre like an earthquake, and after all expires | have French women an elastic and continued energy 

" in smoke. Ina theatre, as in a ship, itis impossible | that, in all the active pursuits of life, give them the 

“ to avoid contact; hence, in both cases, are dis- | advantage. Where lies the secret of this? Is it 
agreements so frequent, and their effects so painful. | beyond our attainment? Among the advantages of 
The most virulent foes must often go hand in hand | the intercourse of nations, is the discovery of national 

“ on the stage, looking like doves, while they feel like | peculiarities, both in ourselves and others ; for with- 
dragons; must meet in the cordial embrace with | out intercommunion we are as unconscious of our 

y apparent pleasure, when they would rather start from | own as of theirs. The means of comparison thus 
tke umcongenial contact with undisguised disgust. | afforded should lead us to search into the cansés of 
Still pworse—how often, when sinking under the | existing differences, and as far as might be, to re- 
pressure of domestic calamity, does the assumption | linquish defects and ne improvements, In this 

of the scene demand a flow of hilarity from an | manner English and French women hight reciprocate 

: aching heart; and the hollow mockery of mirth | advantages. It is one of the brightest points of,our 

: pest: upon lips that only wait the fall of the curtain | moral and intellectual advancement that narrow 
to quiy in with grief! As nothing destroys | national prejudices are becoming obsolete—I do not 
scenic more than acta; behind the*| despair of even ‘ the Celestial Empire’ yet’ sharing 
scenes, so would nothing disarm the severity of | its conscious excellence with sister nations. 

r criticism, sooner than insight of the performer's But I must go back to the Green-roott#—the 
‘mind, It is the unfortunate penalty attached to all | motley crowd with which it is peopled turns the 
mental pursuits, that the fire essential to their exer- | contemplative mind to the drama of real life, and 
cise is perpetually exposed to be dimmed or ex- | it feels how true is the parallel often drawn between 

of tinguished by the casualties of daily life. But who | the world and the stage. To the eye accustomed 

a Abat sits in judgment on an artist ever takes this | only to the sober livery of every-day life, how 
into account ? The circumstances inwhich humanity | striking is the effect of the Green-room, peopled 
is placed continually call for allowance; but when | with the assumptions of ‘ gorgeous tragedy,’ gro- 
has humanity consideration enough to make it? | tesque pantomime, and the veri of costume, 

4 We make the most insatiate@emands on those that | from the Eastern magnificence of the solemn Turk, 

i, administer most to our enjoyment, forgetting the | to the picturesque garb of the gallant Highlander. 

4 reaction consequent on strong excitement; forgetting | Here | will take an opportunity to remark, that 

e that the over-tasked nerve will at times lose its ten- | I have found a general impression prevail that stage 

hs sion, and that the minds capable of the highest | dresses were made up of shreds and patches, and 

to elevation are also accessible to the deepest despond- | that what was unworthy to ap elsewhere was 
re eucy. Thus it will ever be while all that is noble | quite good enough for the stage. So little is this 

“ in our nature is bartered, at a ruinous valuation, for | the case, that a theatrical wardrobe is a valuable 

e bread. The rich have a right to what they pay for, | property, and the necessity of possessing an exclu- 
and as for the considerations and allowances just | sive one, forms one of the heavy calls on the:funds 
alluded to, why—‘ they are not in the bond.’ of the professor. As there is no situation in Which 

" ... The profession of the stage promises more than | a fine form appears to more advantage than on’ the 

18 ys. Its trappings and tinsel, like the gewgaws | stage, so nowhere is the perfection of dress:more 

“4 ‘military array, have lured many into its ranks, | requisite; the strong lights from the foot lamps, as 

a who discover to their ours it is a severe service; | well as from the wings, demand this, if the eye of 

a- i nt is often felt as defeat; partial failure | taste would escape being offended. The peasant 
as final overthrow; the discouraged become as un- | girl may skip about in a stuff petticoat, with a rose 

- just to themselves as the severest of their judges; | ora ribbon in her hair; but the womamof fashion 

m they lose the energy of and faith in their own | must move in satin and crape, and her plume, when 

4 “powers, and thus doom them to deterioration or | she wears one, be no less real than that which nods 
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on the,brow of beauty at the Opera, or floats above 
it in the assembly. 

Unity, that general concordance and accerdance 
of all the parts of a whole, is as essential as propor- 
tion to beauty; of this unity, with a rare exception 
now and then, the English stage is destitute. Pro- 
perties are often used, and subordinate characters 
dressed and filled in a manner that harmonizes so ill 
with the principal parts, that pain and disgust will 
intrude and spoil the pleasure awakened by the better 
and more beautiful portions of a performance. In 
this respect also we might take a hint from our con- 
tinental neighbours. Good taste and good feeling 
are in strict alliance —they never offend against each 
other. In every subject I contemplate, whether 
passing or important, whether low or lofty, all lead 
me to feel that every good is based on ‘ reverence 
for humanity,’ that reverence which, even in trifles, 
renders us incapable of violating its dignity in our- 
selves, or offending against its dignity in others. 


M. L. G. 








THREE STAGES OF HUMAN LIFE, 
Min greenwood s!ope, fresh blooming hill and glade, 
Came bubbling from the rock a silver spring ; 
In sunshine, while its waters ever played 
Diaphonous and calm their isomer : 
That source was Infancy, a pure and happy thing! 


I followed on; a torrent now it rushed, 
Impetuously uprooting many a flower 
Which grew upon its banks, had scareely blush‘d 
To life in sun, and wind, and April shower: . 
*Twas Youth, his strength of limb, and his destructive power. 


At last a mighty river it had swelled ; 
Monotonous and dark, with energy 

Te: reased, through sterile heavy sands impelled, 
It hollowed out its way to’meet the sea: 
*Twas Age, its journey labouring to eternity. 


C.H. 


MONSIEUR PETITPAIN. 





Ir was on a cold and dreary night that a lonely 
diligence arrived at the paltry inn of a small village 
situated in the midst of the lofty Alps. The wind 
moaned ominously as the passengers alighted —some 
few natives, a travelling Englishman, a stout Ger- 
man,and a little Frenchman, with Madame safemme. 
It is of the latter I relate—it is of Monsieur Petit- 
pain—a little, round, good-natured Frenchman, 
who, pulling off his black silk night-cap, and seizing 
his wife’s arm, followed the travellers into a spacious 
apartment, the roof of which was entirely clouded 
by folds of smoke arising from a huge fire in a 
corner of the room. Monsieur Petitpain looked 
around with a sinking heart, and a wondering eye, 
while Madame clasped her husband’s arm as though 
she had found herself on the brink of a precipice; 
everything looked so lonely, so cheerless—could he 
have no private room? None. What was to be 


done? how far distant was the next inn? Ten miles 
at least, and no conveyance (though the host himself 
took particular trouble to find one) could be pro- 
cured, so that they were obliged to put up with their 








prs nt disagreeables. However, with the best bread 
the house could produce, a Hot slice of bacon, and 
some of their own eau de vie, Monsieur et Madame 
Petitpain managed to sup. As for the other tra- 
vellers, they, being enured ta such fare, were quite 
contented, and all suppers being’ soon ended, the 
host, with a gracious bow, conducted them to the 
bed chamber ;—yes, reader, the bed chamber, for, as 
is usual with the poorer classes of inns on that part 
of the continent, theré was but one—a long widely- 
built room, fitted with seven old bedsteads, for the 
use of all travellers. If the Frenchman had looked 
disconcerted below stairs, what did he then, while 
Madame Petitpain, looking piteously around, ex- 
claimed to her wondering husband,: ‘ Mais, mon 
ami, how can I sleep Kere?’ But Monsieur, finding 
that his trouble only served for amusement to the 
others, determined to put a good face on the matter, 
and—to sleep there. After arranging the curtains so 
as to screen Madame from the rude gaze of the 
Englishman, they were soon fairly in bed, and the 
light being extinguished before Monsieur Petitpain 
could secure it, a dread silence prevailed. Although 
his wife was soon enjoying a sound sleep, it was 
long before her husband could taste that * balm’ to 
hurt minds :’ the howling of the winds, the loneli- 
ness of the place, the dreariness of the house, and 
above all, the savage look the hostess gave him 
when he spoke of seeking a domicile elsewhere, 
quite kept him in a continual worry: it was in vain 
that he turned from side to side;—it was in vain 
that he again and again counted une, deux, trois, 
quatre, cinq, for two hours he could not sleep: at 
length, however, he was slowly sinking into a doze, 
when the noise of a vehicle stoppi g at the inn quite 
aroused him. ‘ Téte de Dieu,’ cried the little 
Frenchman, ‘ shall I never sleep?’ ‘ Damn that 
talkative Frenchman,’ muttered the Englishman.— 
‘Der Teutel, der Englander ist eine Beschwen- 
lichkeit,” growled the German, and all was again 
quiet. Once more Petitpain was dozing, when the 
faint glimmer of a light, and the opening of the 
door again awoke him; crouching beneath the bed 
clothes, with a throbbing heart, and a cold perspira- 
tion streaming from every pore, ke perceived the 
forms of two tall men with bared arms (which bore 
the marks of blood), shoeless feet, the one holding 
a lantern, the light of which he attempted to hide 
from the sleepers, and the other brandishing a long 
knife, slowly and on tiptoe they passed every bed 
till they stood beside his, then while the one screened 
the light, the other stooped with his hand resting on 
the bed, and the knife within three inches of the 
Frenchman’s throat; to him the moment was one 
of intense agony, of horrible suspense,—the poot 
wretch would have moved, but his limbs were power- 
less; he would have called, but his tongue had lost 
all power of articulation ; he would have closed his 
eyes, but they were fixed and motionless; a sick 
langour was overcoming him, his heart was ceasing 
to beat: but at the moment he had reckoned for his 
last, what was his surprise when the intruder pulled 
a stool from under the bedstead, hastily mounted 
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thereon, and cut a slice from a side of bacon 
suspended on the wall (which M. P. had not before 
observed), then descending and replacing the stool 
silently, and cautious of not disturbing the sleeper, 
left the room with the provision and his fellow cook. 
I think I need scarcely say how their departure 
relieved Monsieur Petitpain, and for nearly twelve 
months how secretly he kept this circumstance till 
one evening, when the Epernay champagie had 
dazzled his eyes, and elated his spirits, he disclosed 
it toa bosom friend. G.C. 


[Some of our readers may remember a similar 
story in the works of Paul Courier; the adventure 
happened to himself, if we recollect rightly.] 





CHARMS OF A SEA-SIDE RESIDENCE—SIR LESLIE 
NEVILLE — MISCONSTRUCTION —-AN ECLAIRE- 
CISSEMENT. 


Lerrzer XXXVII or Mancanet. 
Brighton, 
Dear Emiry,—Since the arrival of Sir William, we have 
had most delightful sailing excursions, and as I am never 
incommoded at sea, to me they are most pleasant. I 
begin almost to be reconciled to this treacherous element ; 
and visions and associations thicken daily of sea nymphs, 
and coral isles, and Neptune, with his classical attributes 
of {tritons, dolphins, and sounding shells, such as Raphael 
has pourtraye! in his Triumph of Galatea, and the sad 
story of the monster Polypheme is connected with the 
sea, and recalled to our recollections by Sir Williain ; and 
though we cannot identify the pier of Brighton with the 
Sicilian coast, we manage Gay and Handel’s trio of ‘ The 
flocks shall leave the mountains,’ and unanimously wish 
the poor giant had possessed more beauty, or less love— 
such power has mighty ideality over reality. I now feel 
a sea-side residence may have charms, maugre the crowd 
and the stifling libraries: we have tried some gipsying 
parties too, out the country is not very favourable for 
such excursions. Yesterday, it was proposed to visit 
Beacheyhead, and preparations are otal accordingly. 
Mrs Dellmour and the young ladies attend this evening a 
fancy ball given at the Assembly Room; I have declined 
accompanying them, notwithstanding the gentlemen have 
all deserted me to escort them, and having just returned 
from a saunter with Arthur on the beach, and seen the 
dear little tired fellow to bed, am enjoying an unin- 
terrupted chit-chat with you. The glow of a delicious 
summer’s evening is not yet subsided ; the moon and her 
attendant stars promise a continuation of lovely picturesque 
effects ;—yet, by a strange perversity, Londoners, to 
whom such sights are rare, prefer a crowded assembly 
and dancing in the dog-days!} Mrs Dellmour urges 
fashionable example, uolaaran compliance with other 
peoples’ wishes, the poor master of the ceremony’s ex- 
pectations, &c. Do not call me obstinate, Emily, but all 
this could not move me; at this rate there is no difference 
between sense and nonsense ;—you may next be persuaded 
to dance a jig at noonday on the Steyne, out of compassion 
to the master of the ceremony’s expectations, and to 
countenance other people’s folly. I am interrupted, some 
one wishes to speak with me in the drawing room. 
Tn continuation :— 

Would: you believe it, Emily, my visitor was no other 
than the audacious Sir Leslie Neville? I fairly statted 
when I perceived him, and would have withdrawn without 
speaking, considering the unusual hour of his visit, and 
that he had not becn announced, but he prevented me; I 











therefore remained standing, determined the coldness of 
my manner should soon convince him how unpleasant his 
visit was to me. The forward creature advanced full of 
smiles, and offered to take my hand, but drawing myself 
up alittle haughtily, I told him there must have been a 
mistake, Mrand Mrs Dellmour were both from home, and 
that I would send a servant to receive his commands ;. 
again I essayed to depart, but he stepped between me_and 
the door.—‘ Cruel beauty, you know full well my visit 
is to you; I underst you remained at home, and 
despairing of another opportunity when I might meet you 
alone, flew hither to urge once in my claims to your 
compassion,’—* Sir Leslie, this is language I cannot hear; 
do not oblige me to be less complaisant to you by this 
useless declaration, and suffer me to wish you a good 
evening.” —‘ One moment, inexorable cold-hearted girl ; 
grant me one of those moments you so lavishly bestow 
upon coxcombs and dull fellows: by heavens, madam, 
whilst every mouth in Brighton opens but to praise your 
beauty and sweetness, I will not be the only one whom 
you treat with scorn and contumely ; I have not merited 
it from you.’— Sir Leslie, I wish not to appear ungrateful 
or uncivil in return for your good opinion; your offers, I 
own, considering my want of fortune, are truly disin- 
terested, do not rob them of that charm by a perseverance 
which, as it must be ineffectual, assumes the nature of 
persecution.’ — ‘ This sounds very bland and _ very 
courteous, madam, uttered by that soft flexible voice of 
yours, but conveys not the same delicious persuasion to 
my ears as when your geotle accents fall on the ear of 
that amorous puppy Dellmour, in those lengthened strolls 
among caverns and tangled copsewood.’—* Sir, you insult 
my forbearance,’ and I advanced to ring the bell—he 
snatched my hand ere I could reach it—* Do not, make 
me mad,’ he exclaimed, grinding his teeth furiously; ‘ I 
would be honourable, be respectful, but ron insult and 
tyrannize beyond my patience.’—His violence terrified 
me, and though I wished to summon a servant, I dreaded 
lest one should enter suddenly and find us so situated.— 
‘ Sir Leslie,’ I said gently, ‘let me persuade you to retire ; 
to-morrow you shall hear from me.’—*‘ Yes,’ he exclaimed 
bitterly, ‘some freezing formal epistle, or starched message 
from the Honourable Mrs Dellmour. Answer me one 
question—on what terms are you living with this family, 
as an humble dependant, or the affianced wife of the 
milksop heir ??—*‘ Sir Leslie, release my hand, or I will call 
aloud for assistance.’—* Do, do, proud unfeeling girl, let 
the whole world witness your triumph, and my abject 
nature which will grovel at your feet even pin, i teay 
spurn me from you. He cast himself on his knees before 
me, when, to my utter dismay, the door opened, and Sir 
William Tyrrell entered, A feeling of sickness overcame. 
me, nearly to fainting—a film came over my eyes, and I 
leaned against the wall for support; Sir William 
stammered out something of an apology for int ; but 
seeing him about to withdraw, I made an effort, and 
stretching out my hand, could only in my agitation utter 
his name. ‘Have you any commands for me, Miss 
Campbell ?’ was his cold measured reply, which fell like 
ice-drops upon my heart.—‘ I will take my leave for this 
evening, Miss Campbell,’ said the dauntless Sir Leslie, 
‘and avail myself of your kind permission to wait upon 
you to-morrow morning.”—So saying, he resumed his 
hat, bowed with the coolest effrontery to Sir William and 
myself, and departed, leaving me as confounded and over- 
whelmed with shame as though I were the delinquent. 
What must Sir William think of me to excuse myself 
from attending the ball, and then give audience to such a 
suitor, and at such an hour. et, however awkward 
appearances might be, my heart was clear from all tender- 
ness towards Sir Leslie, and I soon looked up freely, 
intending to explain away every mystery ; but the air of 
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chill indifference that met my view, sent all my frank 
nature, frozen, back from my mouth to my heart. Sir 
William was attentively considering some botanical 
specimens that lay on the table ready for Miss Dellwour 
on the morrow. The servant entered with the supper 
tray; I walked to the window, and looked out on the 
lovely night :—without enquiring, my explanations would 
appear impertinent—of what consequence to Sir William, 
it should seem, were my visitors, whether improper or 
otherwise,—whether they intruded when forbidden, or 
insulted my unprotected state? A kind friend indeed 
might have felt interested for a young thing like me, 
newly entered upon this world of etiquette and appear- 
ances; and as these thoughts arose, short as was the 
interval allowed me for such reflections, it sufficed 
to draw bitter tears from my heart to my eyes. 
Yes, dear Emily, blame me not; but, accustomed 
as I have ever been to sympathy and advice, I felt 
hurt and humbled that one whom I had ever con- 
sidered kind and generous, should construe my actions 
harshly, and turn his countenance from my support. The 
painful silence continued even after the servant had left 
the apartment, till, unable to bear it longer, I turned, and 
perceived Sir William had abandoned the flowers, and 
was regarding me earnestly. I advanced, and helped my- 
self to a glass of water, which, however, I could only sip, 
owing to the choking sensation in my throat ; Sir William 
offered me some biscuits, I took one mechanically, my 
heart swelling additionally for this trifling mark of atten- 
tion. Sir William had recourse again to the specimens, 
saying after another pause, ‘ You have been botanising 
to-day, and very successfully; these are the finest 
orchisses and furget-me-nots | ever saw.’—‘ They are for 
Miss Dellmour,’ was my reply. —‘ Yes, but cophaded by 
you; you recollect I dare say,’ he continued, ‘ the touch, 
ing incident that gave these latter their familiar and en- 
dearing name.’—‘ You allude to the German shepherd 
who was drowned in procuring them for his mistress.’— 
* Virgess mich nicht meine herzlich geliebt,’ he repeated 
in German, and selecting a pretty bunch, drew them 
through the button-hole of his coat, caressing the mignon 
gems by raising them to his lips and eyes with fond 
endearment.—* You are welcome to them all,’ I said 
simply, wishing to say something; ‘ I recollect the spot 
where these grew, and can easily gather more for Miss Dell- 
mour in my morning’s walk with Arthur.’—‘ You are ever 
considerate and condescending, dear Miss Campbell ; how 
much am I indebted to your goodness to that child! and 
yet I feel I have not behaved kindly this evening, since 
my abrupt entrance, at least he added smiling, not thought 
kindly. I see you embarrassed; I know you all frank- 
ness, and yet forbear the privilege of a friend to offer 
advice or assistance in any emergency.’—‘ Your candid 
acknowledgment more than atones for any uncharitable 
construction you may have put upon suspicious appear- 
ances, I knew not that Sir Leslie was at Brighton, until 
I saw him in this drawing-room ’— Forgive me, forgive 
ine, my sweet friend, that I for a moment wronged you in 
my thoughts :—Mrs Dellmour will doubtless prevent your 
being interrupted for the future by any visitor you may 
not choose to admit."—‘ That is kindly suggested; for I 
recollect he spoke of calling in the morning; had I not 
better write toZhim, rejecting his visit, and protesting 
against his troubling me in future.’—‘ Have a care, dear 
Miss Campbell; Sir Leslie is a dangerous man, and 
might avail himself even of an inauspicious epistle, to 
draw you into a lengthened correspondence.’— I will 
then explain all to Mrs Dellmour, and request her to 
forbid his further intrusion.’-—‘ That will be the safest 
plan; since innocence itself is not always proof against 
snvy and misconstruction. I even, who have witnessed 








your noble sincerity on so many occasions, am a delin- 
quent, and wait my penance being pronounced in al 
humility.,—‘ It_ will be a very severe one, I answered 
mournfully: I enjoin you, whenever my actions appear 
questionable, to construe them kindly; and if possible, if 
not too troublesome, I added blushing, assist me with 
your friendship and advice’—* Kind, dear Margaret,’ he 
began, seizing my hand eagerly when at that moment 
Mr and Mrs Dellinour entered. ‘ So, good people, she 
exclaimed, smiling and walking up to the lights, ‘ your 
discourse must be very interesting, that could not allow 
you to check this stream of wax from flowing among the 
biscuits. But, Margaret, dismiss. all other sublunary 
thoughts, to attend the compliments and complaints | 
bring you from the thousand admirers whom you de- 
frauded of your presence. In defence of my own charae- 
ter, child, I was obliged to invite some of them to our 
house, otherwise they would have proclaimed that I 
locked you up, out of spite that you surpass my own chil- 
dren.’—‘* Dear Mrs Dellmour, I am delighted you are-in 
such fine spirits; mine are a little flustered by an unsea- 
sonable visit I received from Sir Leslie Neville during 
‘our absence.’ —* How! Sir Leslie Neville been here! I 
have just parted from him, without his mentioning the 
circumstance; nay, he even begged and I granted him 
permission, to call upon us during our stay at Brighton. 
Do not look so alarmed, my love ; I knew there had been 
something between you, but understood your decision 
was positive against him.’—‘ It was, my dear madam ; 
but his conduct this evening proves he is not easily dis- 
carded.’—* Well, that is unfortunate, for as I have no 
quarrel with him, and he frequents the circles in London, 
where our connections lie, I could not easily forbid him 
our house; but I will be firm for your sake, my child, 
and either he shall promise never to address you but with 
indifference, or I will withdraw my consent to his visits. 
He is not indeed a very desirable acquaintance,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ or a great favourite in this family, but he is tole- 
rated in the highest ranks, and somehow harshness is not 
my forte. Lord Brooke was also one that found favour 
in my sight, and is privileged to visit us: is he alsoa 
sighing swain of yours ?}—*‘ If you mention half a dozen 
more, my dear,’ said the good-humoured husband, ‘ the 
conscious cheeks of our ward will proclaim them her con- 
quests. But now, Margaret, since you will not keep 
them yourself, you might be charitable, and turn them 
over to your friends. Lord Brooke is so amiable and so 
modest, I should not have the least objection to him as a 
son-in-law.’—* My dear kind friends, | replied, you must 
not suffer me to interfere with your other friendships ; 
Lord Brooke is reasonable and unselfish ; he would not, I 
am sure, persecute any one; only secure me from the in- 
solence of Sir Leslie.’-—* Insolence !’ repeated Sir William 
and Mr Dellmour at once. ‘ Come, come, my love,’ said 
the cautious Mrs Dellmour, ‘ these are not subjects for 
fiery natures; let us talk them over together; you can 
trust my friendship and delicacy.’—‘ Entirely, dear 
madam,’ said I, kissing her cheek. ‘ Then let us retire 
to my dressing-room. Good night, Sir William; I shall 
expect you to-morrow early,’ I rang for lights, and pre- 
sented my cheek to Mr Dellmour and my hand to Sir 
William, who pressed it fervently. To Mrs Dellmour I 
related the particulars of Sir Leslie’s visit, and my own 
inadvertence in not enquiring his name of the servant 
who had informed me some one was waiting, omitting 
only his allusions to her son in the drawing-room. She 
was justly incensed by his presumption, and promised me 
to write and expostulate with him so forcibly,: that he 
should not offend again in a similar manner; but thought 
it most advisable not to break with him altogether, if he 
promised amendment, as in that case she would be ob- 
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liged to acquaint her family with his conduct, which 
might involve her husband and sons in disagreeable con- 
sequences, ‘ For we all,’ she continued, consider you, 
Margaret, as one of the family; and would to heaven, my 
dear girl, you were so in reality; it would end all these 
pretensions at once, ‘ Dear madam, do not press me 
upon that subject.’—* Well, well, my love, I will not take 
you by surprise, or in a moment of over gratitude; Henry 
must urge his own suit..—‘ Nay, let me at once , 
* Good night, my love; it grows late; you must be tired of 
lovers love-making for this evening, and my headache 
makes me repent I entered the crowded assembly rooms.’ 
She kissed me affectionately ; and after this intimation of 
her reason for returning home so early, I could not with 
propriety remain longer ; but the variety and agitation of 
my thoughts prevented sleep, and I have been writing to 
you ever since. What could Sir William be going to say 
with so much earnestness ? Hark, there is the thundering 





-knock that announces the return of the party from the 


ball. If they see a light in my room, they will come in to 
relate the adventures of the evening ; and I am not suffi- 
ciently tranquil to enter into their cheerfulness, and would 
not offend them by appearing indifferent to their pleasures. 
God bless you, my dear Emily, prays 
Your ever affectionate 
MARGARET. 








THE TULIPS AT HOME IN TASMANIA. 
[Written for the Scrap book of a little Giri.) 





A Tu ip, dress‘d in robes of flame, 
A very high and baughty dame, 
Resolv’d proud manners to put on, 
And be a tulip of high éon, 
* Now really, my dear,’ she said, 
To Mr Tulip (still abed), 
* I think, some of these sunny hours, 
We'll have a soirée in these bowers.” 
* Well.’ he replied, with some formality, 
* Idon’t object to sociality.’ 
* Nonsense !’ she answer’d in a passion, 
* J study only form and fashion. 

_ I daresay, with your Gothic folly, 
You'd even ask the vulgar Holly. 
But I’ve more judgment, you shall see ; 
No common or field flowers for me. 
Now it does mightily amaze me 
Tasmanian birds can be so lazy. 
They seldom sing ; and so you see 
Our party can’t a concert be. 
With ali my thinking, I but own we 


And monthly roses came in dozens, 
The prouder roses’ country cousins, 
The lily carried well her height, 

And, like a vestal, came in white; 
Graceful, retiring, not reserv’d, 

Of all the friendship she preserv'd. 
There was a manifest sensation 

On the announcement of carnation ; 
The tulip smiled, her arm she lent, 
And through the gay salons they went. 
‘The pinks attending as relations, 
(‘They're cousin-germans to carnations.) 
My'tle was first of all the beaux, 

He sought the downcast damask rose. 
A youthful aloe too claim’d entry, 
Though not of age till the next century. 
With him some few exotics came : 
Each proudly gave bis princely name, 
Yet by the time it was announc’d, 
The princely name was mispronounc’d, 
And much its owner mortified, 

Who had but little else beside. 

In absence of intrinsic merit, 

A name will often gain some credit. 


The company was dull—intensely, 
Fach one admired himself immensely, 
But little thought about the others, 
Though all were sisters and were brothers. 
‘They staid till oer the east came dawning 
The first faint tint of infant morning, 
Then crowding through the dim approaches, 
With languid air they sought their coaches. 


* My dear,” said Mr Tulip, when 
His bowers were his own again, 
As he sipp’d up bis morning dew, 
And round attending Zephyts flew, * 
* Next time, if you take my advice, | 
You will not be so very nice ; 
The greatest charm of all society 4 
Is sociality and variety. 
Where, at the general feast of nature, 
Behold you an excluded creature ? 
The gracious smile of heaven reposes 
Not merely upon damask roses ; 
Nor is the balmy, beamy dew, 
D:syensed alone to me and you.’ 


M.L. G. 





FRENCH AFFAIRS.—REPLY TO ZERO’S 


LETTER. 


TO THE TATLER. 


May give a conver sazioni. 

And now, my dear, | do insist 

You name not one upon the lis’ ; 

Or I should have the rustic daisy, 
And primrose looking pale and hazy. 
Coming in all their native neatness, 
And their uncultivated sweetness, 
1°ll be at home at nine next Tuesday, 
T think there’s no one will refuse me ; 
I'll only ask the proudest flowers, 
And bright exotics to my bowers.’ 


The cards were issued : Tuesday night 
Came calm, and beautiful, and bright ; 
Roses arriv’d, all bloonis and blushes, 

In crowds,—'twas like the opera crushes ; 

The moss-rose, like a regal dame 

That moves in ermine, roudly came ; 

The damask-rose, and Persian too, 

Around their glowing glances threw. 
Florence-rose, among the rest, 

In red and white came gaily drest ; 

A musk-rose, some said from Iberia ; 


Another lately from Siberia ; 





Sr1r,—Having a peculiar humour of desiring to 
be somewhat. the better or wiser for, what I read, I 
am always uneasy when, in, any profound writer, 
for I read no others, 1 happento meet with what 
I cannot understand; hen this falls out, it is a 
great grievance'to me, that I am not able to consult 
the author himself about his meaning, for commen- 
tators are a sect that has little, share in,my esteem. 
Your friend Zero’s elaborate writings, have, among 
many others, this advantage, that their author is still 
alive, and ready, as his extensive charity makes us 
expect, to explain whatever maybe found in them 
too sublime for vulgar understandings. Thus com- 
plained Obadiah Greenhat in the Tatler of 1709, and 
thus complain I in the Tatler of 1832; and both of 
us on just grounds, 4 really do confess that I do 
not understand Zero’s letter; and this I say not in 
the manner of gentlemen, .who, when offended and 
about to fight a duel, declare that they ‘do not 
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understand’ their opponent's language (which is a 
great lie, or something very like it) but I say it in 
perfect sincerity. Zero’s letter has completely puz- 
zled me, and actually in some passages set my poor 
brains a-working, to attempt to worm out his mean- 
ing; but unhappily my success has not equalled my 
exertions. He impugns my accuracy as a narrator 
of the events of the late French Revolution, and 
then attacks me for my political opinions, and my 
remarks on the conduct of Louis Philippe, —jum- 
bling the whole up in such a manner, that it is a 
matter of no small difficulty to divide his objec- 
tions one by one, and answer them separately. I 
have, however, ‘ girded my loins’ to the task, and 
will go through it as well as I am able; but should 
I in anything misunderstand him, I must beg his 
pardon, and ‘call upon the honourable gentleman 
to explain.’ 

‘ It is impossible (says your correspondent, after 
a pretty metaphor about ‘ reflected rays’) for any 
individual, however active, to collect all; [inci- 
dents, facts, &c. I presume]; but your correspond- 
ent of the Fauxbourg St Jaques seems in no humour 
to do justice to all parties.’ To all what parties, I 
ask ?—to the Garde Royale, for their bravery, and 
to the Swiss, for their devotedness? It cannot be 
this, surely ; for on reading over my letter, ] do not 
see but that f have ‘ done justice’ to them. ‘ The 
whole of which (Gendarmerie, Royal Guards, and 
Swiss) formed a body of troops not to be excelled 
by any in the world.’ What would Zero have more? 
And the very fact of the dreadful combat which 
lasted for three days, is sufficient to clear them from 
any charge of cowardice. Then we must suppose, 
—though this, from the context, would be the last 
supposition to occur to one,—that it is Louis Philippe 
to whom I have not done justice. This is another 
question, and more of it anon; but I would hint to 
your corrrespondent in future, and especially when 
he is picking a hole in another person’s coat, to 
classify his charges in a more intelligible manner, so 
that it may not be-necessary for one to be beating 
about the bush so long before the meaning or pith 
of what he says becomes evident. 

‘ Still from partial truth—[about what? the events 
of July, or the conduct of the French King ?]— 
false impressions are given: and when he talks of 
poor Louis Philippe, you would almost think him 
some fell tyrant that has replaced another !'—Why, 
I, and I will be bound to say all France (for I 
overlook as nothing the miserable Juste Milieu) 
do think lim a tyrant as fell as the one whom 
he has ieplaced. This is not all exaggeration, 
whether it be worthy of schoolboys or not; and if 
Zero were to take the trouble to enquire of any 
Frenchwan, honest, and not a placeman or pen- 
sioner, he would find that what I say is true. He 
has here attacked me about what I say on Louis 
Philippe; the very next sentence he attempts to 
convict me of an error in my account of the Revolu- 
tion. This is a jump rather dla Sam Patch. ‘ He 
is mistaken about nothing having occurred on the 
Monday,’ &e. I did not say that nothing occurred 














on the Monday, but that nothing particular occurred 
on that day,—which is true. I who had so many im- 
portant facts to attend to and relate, could not stay 
to describe the proceedings of every mob of a few 
hundred people who kicked up rows at the Foreign 
Office and a pamphlet shop in the Palais Royal. 
Had 1 done this, my article, which professed 
to be more of a précis of the remarkable occurrences, 
than a complete history of the Revolation, would 
have swelled to doubled the size, and I dare say it 
was quite long enough for both Tatler and readers 
In its present state. 

Again, your correspondent says that the ‘ greatest 
slaughter of the troops took place in the storming 
of the Place des Victoires, of any one spot in Paris,’ 
setting this up, I suppose, in opposition to my asser- 
tion that the fighting was general, but that the prin- 
cipal point was the Hétel de Ville. I do not exactly 
know what he means by the ‘greatest slaughter of 
the troops,’ but I am sure that the hardest fighting 
was at the Hétel de Ville, both from what eard 
at the time, and on the following authorities. 

‘ He (Marmont) directed his troops to march upon 
the Hétel de Ville—and a murderous fire of mus- 
quetry and cannon took place. Here it was that 
the severest struggle was witnessed, and here the 
noblest examples of civic bravery were exhibited.’— 
Westminster Review, October 1830. 

‘It appears that the Hétel de Ville, which was 
the head-quarters of the fight, was won and lost 
more than once during the day. Those who have 
since examined the scene of conflict, state the fagade 
of the Hétel de Ville, and the front of the opposite 
houses, attest by many a star, the smartness of the 
engagement.’—Carpenter’s Anecdoles of the French 
Revolution, p. 51. 

‘Le principal théatre de l’attaque, et de la dé- 
fense etait Hotel de Ville.—Zvénémens de Paris. 

And now, after having detected these great errors 
in my narrative, Zero enters into a tirade against 
‘ wicked demagogues,’ ‘ the press,’ and ‘ lowest rab- 
ble,’ truly worthy of the pages of Blackwood or the 
the Aye. He says, that ‘no violent revoiution 
brought about by the lowest class can ever lead to 
the advantage of the whole community, because these 
very people are never satisfied afterwards.’ Without 
staying to argue the fallacy of this. assertion, I shall 
merely suggest that he quite forgets that the French 
—the ‘ lowest rabble’—the ‘ unwashed artisans '— 
on whom he and all his kind look down with such 
supreme contempt, merely because their faces and 
hands are not so clean, their coats so good, or 
their shirts of such delicate whiteness as their own, 
—that these people are not now satisfied, because 
they have been deceived in their just expectations ; 
because, instead of a national and a patriotic govern- 
ment which would follow and keep up with the Re- 
volution of July, they have one directly the contrary ; 
one which attempts to stifle the liberty of that Press 
which aroused the nation to vindicate its rights 
when a wicked tyrant attempted to enslave it; one 
which does not even act upon the principles of 
common sense, or for the good of the people; but 
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which, with lick-spittle servility and cowardice, per- 
mits itself and France to be insulted by the 
first crowned miscreant who chooses:to do so; 
and which, as long as it can fill its pockets and 
those of its hirelings with the coin wrung from 
a drudging and labouring people, looks with cool 
indifference on the storm that is gathering around 
them. They hear that the Russian barbarians, 
having overrun Poland with fire and sword, are 
concentrating their locust hosts on the Russian 
frontier,—they are assured that the Austrians and 
the Prussians and the Dutch are doing the same,— 
they hear threats dark and ominous held out from 
Spain; and yet these dolts or knaves, or both, 
intrigue, play, cheat, speechify,and attend ‘ magnifi- 
cent reviews,’ in the Champ de Mars, as quietly and 
as unconcerned as possible, comforting themselves 
that it will be time enough to think of running away 
with their money-bags to England or America, when 
the first hurrah of the Cossack is heard before the 
walls of Paris, and the Austrians’ trump:t-clang in 
its very streets! 

It is some satisfaction, however, to know that 
the French, the while, are alive to their precarious 
situation: it requires but the crossing of their fron- 
tiers by the allied armies, and down go the whole 
posse—King, Queen, Ministers, Lords, Generals, 
&cu &e. who will 

* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind !’ 

- Phen woe to the unhappy wretches, whose cha- 
riot wheels drive heavy in the sand! The people, 
with murder, devastation, and slavery knocking at 
their gates, will not be so lenient to a perjured king 
and faithless ministers, as on a late occasion. No! 
they will say, and with truth, ‘ We trusted Louis 
Philippe, aud we have been deceived; the oaths by 
which he bound himself to respect our laws—to re- 
verence our charter, won in the days of July—he has 
broken. His ministers have behaved dishonest! y— 
they have lost themse!ves and us! And who shall 
say that at such a moment as this, the cry shall not 
be * d la guillotine !’ 

To return for a short space to Zero, ‘ The great 
fault (says he) is, the French Government is too 
weak.’ It is, Heaven knows, weak, impotent, and 
cowardly enough, but, like true poltroons, they 
commit acts of the most glaring injustice and atro- 
city. How often have some newspapers—La Tri- 
bune, for example—been seized, fined, and stopped 
at the post offices? How often have Frenchmen— 
the St Simonians, for example—when met together 
quietly, for pleasure or for business, to a number 
above twenty, been driven out by force of arms, like 
bands of thieves or brigands? How many plots 
have been laid by the Police, to inveigh men into 
them, in order that their sentiments might be known ? 
and then, when arrested, what have they been tried 
by ?—Military Courts Martial, which are contrary 
to all law, as the Cour de Cessation afterwards very 
wisely decided, to the great joy of all true French- 
men, and the discomfiture of their enemies. 





‘ What folly to talk of the French interfering with 
Russia.’ Is there folly in being wise and prudent? Is 
there folly in taking measures to prevent one’s 
country from being subjugated by a horde of sa- 
vages? If there be folly in these things, then is 
there felly in talking of the French interfering 
with Russia. 

‘God knows how I love liberty!’—I doubt not 
that Zero loves liberty; but I do not think that he 
is going the way to get it. As long as a milk-and- 
water government, composed of knaves and fools, is 
permitted to hold tule over a country, true freedom 
may there be looked for in vain, 

As for the ‘ poor treasury,’ that Zero talks about, 
it may well be impoverished, when the Roi-Citoyen 
has such an enormous civil list, He, being already 
so rich, ought to have had less than usual, whereas 
his civil list is greater, 1 believe, than that of the 
King of England. Proh pudor ! 

I must break off somewhat abruptly, for want of 
time, but I think I have said enough to prove the 
French government a pack of imbeciles, and worse, 
—the sooner good rid of the better. Let Zero watch 
the march of events; he will find himself sadly out 
of his reckoning in some things. Liberty will pre- 
vail, and trample her enemies under foot. 

] remain, Sir, yours truly, 

August 9. R. 8. T. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE BYRON GALLERY, Part II. 

Ir is not to be wondered at that this publication is 
so popular; its unprecedented cheapness (five ori- 
ginal designs by eminent artists, beautifully en- 
graved, all for four shillings and sixpence) and the 
very liberal and tasteful manner in which the Nos. 
are brought out, reduce non-resistance to tempta- 
tion to a virtue. We receive every embellished work 
with a welcome, so various are its ramifications of 
usefulness. Additional demand is made upon the 
invention of professors of a liberal art; greatly in- 
creased employment is given to that patient and 
laborious body of men, the engravers: the printers’ 
work (particularly in a cheap publication like the 
present) is augmented a hundred fold: and lastly— 
no inconsiderable branch of its usefulness—the pub- 
lic taste is improved, and consequently the general 
habits of the people are refined; refinement and 
delicacy of perception with brutality not frequently 
combining in the same form; one usually prevails 
to the expulsion of the other. 

We heartily recommend the publication in ques- 
tion for the causes already stated, but especially, of 
course, for the remarkable excellence of the en- 
graving. 
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THE BIBLE. 

{Our insertion of the following excellent paper will 
show our readers how literally we desire to make 
Truth and 
variety is our motto: uniform as it regards truth, 


variety a characteristic of the Tatler. 


various as it respects everything which can promote 
it, or show our devotedness to it. With respect to 
the Bible, surely never was book less fairly treated. 
Reviled by those who never read it at all, miscon- 
strued by those who read it partially and designedly 
to find discrepancies and errors, and by many of its 
professed friends and admirers treated less as a 
treasury of wisdom than as an armoury of offensive 
weapons, out of which each is at liberty to snatch 
something with which to annoy his fellow-man. The 
division into chapters and verses, is of use in the 
way pointed out by our friend; yet we have often 
thought that it has been productive of inconvenience 
in other respects ; and that ifthe Bible had been printed 
in the same way as other books, its scope.and bearing 
would have been more accurately appreciated. It 
would have been read more continuously, and been ex- 
empted from those mutilations of sense to which it 
has been subjected by unskilful hands. But we write in 
haste, and have not time at present to pursue the 
subject. It is remarkable too, considering the un- 
questionable literary merits of the Bible, that testi- 
monies to it on that ground are not universal. The 
truth, perhaps, is, that its merit in that respect is 
not often considered, without blending unnecessarily 
its claim to consideration as a rule of faith and 
The highest order of minds, however, 
even among those who do not admit its divine 
authority, pereeive the distinction, and announce it. 
Rousseau eulogises its spirit and morality, Shelley 
is its constant reader, and Collins (a believer, by the 
bye), says, ‘I have but one book, but that is the 
best.’] 

Tue Bible is my favourite book—it is to me the 
novel and romance, the Epic and dramatic poem, the 


history and biography, the divine and moral essayist, 
allin one. Other books there are which are very 


practice. 


precious to me, and which I should be very sorry 
not to see again, or not be able to have recourse to 
as often as | desired ; but were I under the necessit 

of parting for ever with every book but one, which 
1 was to have the privilege of selecting for myself, 
the orie which, without hesitation, I should select 








would be the Bible. And here I would be under- 
stood to mean, that even were I not influenced in 
my choice by any religious consideration—if I did 
not regard tl:is book as the repository of my faith, 
hope, and duty, still I should prefer this book far 
before every other, as being in itself the completest 
library that has ever been presented to the world in 
a single volume, containing the most exquisite 
specimens of all that is beautiful, and all that is in- 
teresting in general literature. 

There is no book that sets me a-thinking so much 
and so immediately as this book. Let my mind be 
ever so barren, though it be ‘ as dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage,’ no sooner do I open this 
book and read but a page,—nay, but a few verses in 
it, than even as the benighted earth when the sun 
rises upon it, is roused to animation and activity, 
and puts forth its fair forms and beautiful colours, 
so also my mind, before soinert and spiritless, begins 
immediately to teem with thought, my heart to throb 
with pure and happy feelings, and my imagination 
to glow through all its interminable recesses with 
beautiful pictures, such as no national or princely 
gallery can match. A variety of simple and in- 
teresting narratives—of sublime and beautiful de- 
scriptions of pure and noble sentiments—the ele- 
ments of love and friendship and benevolence— 
everything that is calculated to exalt the human 
character, and make men virtuous and happy— 
everything that dignifies the Epic poem or the 
drama—everything that renders history and bio- 
graphy interesting—in a word, all that delights and 
animates the mind in the writings of our greatest 
poets and philosophers, abounds in this single book 
more than in any other single book with which | am 
acquainted : nay, all truth, all virtue, all imagina- 
tion, all passion, all eloquence, seem here concen- 
trated, and brought as it were to a focus, as if it 
were the very source from which whatever is good 
or great in other writings derived their origin. 

Mark how the minds of our very best writers have 
all been embued with the spirit of this book ; how 
deeply they have drank of the waters of this inspired 
fountain; how well read, and profoundly learned 
they all are in the Bible. Not to mention Pope and 
Dryden, and Addison, and the many worthies of 
those days, whom all the scribblers of our own time 
have failed to throw into the back ground. Look 
only at Shakspeare and Lord Bacon, without ques- 
tion the two greatest luminaries in poetry and 
philosophy that the world ever saw—every one who 
is deeply versed in the Bible cannot fail to detect 
how all their pages smack of it. As for Milton, he 
worshipped it, and Newton left divine astronomy 
to study it. Doubtless it was the superior excellence 
of this book over all the other writings of antiquity, 
filling the mind of Milton with thoughts and imagi- 
nations too great and sublime for any humbler sub- 
ject, that caused him to choose the one he did for 
his great Epic poem. Every night, he tells us, 
during his blindness, and while he was composing 
his Paradise Lost, he used to have the Bible read to 
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him. _I think it is in that passage in which his loss 
of sight is the subject of his lamentation that he 
speaks with such an admirable gust of this, his 
custom :— 


* Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chie/— 
Thec, Zion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed fete, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit.’ 


What shall we say, then, of those men who ne- 
glect and contemn the Bible? nay, who speak 
calumniously of it? Are they wiser and better men 
than those whom I have mentioned? That they 
seem to shew themselves sadly deficient, both in 
literary and moral taste, is the least I can say: in 
my haste, I had almost pronounced them insensible 
alike to beauty and to virtue. For myself, I rejoice, 
and I thank God, that this book has been my fa- 
vorite book from a child; that it continues tu be so 
now that I have attained nearly the meridian of life ; 
and so I trust it will remain to my latest evening. 

Having touched upon achord that has vibrated 
so long, though I hope not unmusically in your 
ears, I will make a complete end of it by transcribing 
what I wrote on the same subject at the end of my 
Bible some years ago: it is a brief and imperfect 
outline, but I will venture to call it 


A FAINT SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF 
THE BIBLE, 


There are many passages in all good writings, the 
language of which is so admirably aa marti of 
certain truths, or descriptive of particular objects, 
that men take pleasure in remembering and repeat- 
ing them as occasion offers, till, to use the expres- 
sion of the poet, they become familiar in their 
mouths as household words. In proportion as such 
passages abound in authors, in that proportion are 
those authors good; and in the same proportion 
may we calculate upon the durability of their writ- 
ings and their fame. If the works of Homer and 
Virgil, of Shakspeare and Milton, occur to us while 
making these observations, how much more appli- 
cable are they to the Holy Scriptures, which, above 
all other writings, are rich in quotable passages, 
full of admirable truths siimiireldy expressed, and 
admirable objects admirably described. What has 
been said of the pride of English literature,—that 
he was not for an age, but for all time,—may be far 
more truly said of the Sacred Scriptures, and with 
this addition, that they are not only for all time, but 
for all sorts of people. The reason is, because they 
contain universal and immutable truths; truths 
which are the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever ; 
truths which are dictated by the Spirit of God, 
which answer the inquisitiveness of all men’s con- 
sciences, come home to all men’s business and 
bosoms, tell us of our origin and end, our duty and 
our happiness,—why we were born, and for what 


cause we came into the world: truths which should 





therefore be the daily study of all men, which we 
shuuld think of, and speak of to our brethren and 
our children, when we sit in the house, and when we 
walk by the way, and when we lie down, and when 
we rise up. 

For readier reference and more convenient per- 
usal, the books of the Bible have been judiciously 
divided into chapters and verses; into chapters, to 
distinguish particular subjects, and into verses, to 
distinguish particular parts of a subject, and to ren- 
der more generally conspicuous, by a partial separa- 
tion from the context,. such truths as are coptained 
in concise sentences. By this species of dissection, 
the minutest parts of the Bible are more readily 
seen, more easily referred to, and consequently more 
generally recollected than the contents of any other 
book. Our spiritual meat being thus as it were 
divided into morsels, and as Solomon says, ‘ fitted 
to our lips,’ there are very few men who cannot 
freely quote the Scriptures, and season their con- 
versation with passages of sacred literature. The 
dissemination of religious truth is hereby greatly 
facilitated, and the word of God so extensively dit- 
sused, that we feel it coming down upon us, as the 
rain descendeth, and the snow from heaven, fulfill- 
ing the words of the prophet; or like the manna in 
the wilderness, or the children of Israel sustaining 
them with angels’ food. Thus divided, the Bible 
resembles a fair tree in the midst of the earth, like 
the tree of life and of knowledge, in the midst of the 
Paradise of God; its books are the larger branches , 
its chapters the lighter boughs; and its verses the 
leaves and the fruit: to which we may apply that 
description of the tree which Nebuchadnezzar saw 
in his dream; the leaves whereof were fair, and its 
fruit much, and in it was meat for all.’—£xiracts 
JSrom Private Correspondence. 





PEOPLE VERSUS PRINCES. 

Wueruer may subjects take up arms against their prince 
in case he break his covenant? Conceive it thus: here 
lies a shilling betwixt you and me; tenpence of the shilli 

is yours, twopence mine; by agreement J] am as muc 
king of my twopence as you of your tenpence: if you 
therefore go about to take my twopence, I will defend it, 
for there you and I are equal, both princes.—SELDEN.] 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS ARISTOCRACY, 
DeMmocraciks are commonly more quiet, and less subject 
to sedition than where there are Nobles ; for men’s eyes 
are upon the business, and not upon the persons ; or if 
upon the persons, it is for the business’ suke, as fittest, 
and not for flags and pedigree. We see the Switzers 
last well, notwithstanding their diversities of religions aud 
of cantons ;* for utility is their bond and not respect. 
The united provinces of the low countries in their govern- 
ment excel; for where there is an equality, the consulta- 
tions are more indifferent, and the payments and tributes 
more cheerful.— Bacon. 


CONNEXION BETWIXT MORAL AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 
An obvious connexion may be traced betwixt moral and 
physical ‘beauty, the love of symmetry and, the love of 
virtue, an elegant taste and perfect honesty, We may, 
we must rise from the love of natural to that of moral 
beauty; such is the ‘conclusion of Plato and my lord 
Shaftesbury. — SHEnsrone. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 





[Lavy M.'s Poxy Puaxton, No, VIII.] 


* To Glastonbury Tor, or to B Park, Julia?’ said M. 
as soon as I opened my eyes upon this beautiful world, 
on the morning after our sojourn among the real and 
imaginary people of Cotswold. 

_ © Oh, let us go on, and see if Horace Smith has given 
a local habitation to any of his Tor Hill people.’ 

M. smiled and shook his head. 

* Thou sanguine creature!’ he began; but I stopped 
him with an assurance that I was already sobered. 

* Your Lord-Burleigh shake of the head, my dear M , 
informs me of all I should have known,—all I had for- 
pear -conen that I shall never find another historian 
ike Shakspeare ; and that Horace Smith, though a clever 
man, is one of the most tedious of novelists. You remem- 
ber our utter inability to conquer the dullness of ‘ Tor 
Hill ;’ and the painful feeling of finding talent misapplied, 
on the character of vapid Kit Somebody, the footman in 
* Walter Colyton ;? my horror, too, at meeting Ait redi- 
vivus, and his silly alliterations in the ‘ Midsummer 
Medley.’ To the old Tor, however, let us go.’ 

After breakfast, then, we left Stroud Water, styled 
one of the beauties of England; it may be,—but it is a 
spoiled one; for gloomy manufactories litter the hill 
sides, and stain the water slate colour. We had been for 
some time approaching the verge of this fine range of 
hills (although quite shut in from prospects), when sud- 
denly the distant country opened upon our delighted 
gaze. Never shall I forget that burst of glory, while 
* memory holds her seat,’ &c. There could the Severn 
be traced, from 


* The rushy fringed bank, 
‘ Where grow the willow and the osier dank,’ 


through all its devious course, till it mingles with the 
waters of the ocean. There, too, were the blue Malverns, 
like a congress of sovereigns, in their mystic pomp, lord- 
ing it over the fertile country on either side: there were 
the Quantocks, and the Brents, nay, the solitary majesty 
of Dunkerry Beacon, all in Somersetshire: frowning in 
the west, were those solemn masses which we had gazed 
at on the preceding evening, and which we now found 
from their well-remembered forms, to be the towering 
Sugar-loaf, the cleft Skyrid, and the flat Blorenge,—a 
rival congress in Monmouthshire: Glamorganshire, too, 
lent its indistinct hints of mountain grandeur, to finish the 
south-west corner of this stupendous picture: and 
Gloucester gave us its cuthoediens, that we might add to 
our enjoyment the recollection of Coleridge’s fine obser- 
vation on the striking difference between the appearance 
of churches in a flat and mountainous country. This 
magnificent epoch in our travelling life we enjoyed in the 
society of a stranger, also on the alert for prospects, and 
then on we trotted to Wotton, sweetly situated, and most 
appropriately named, for it is indeed ‘ under the edge.’ 

After dinner, we sallied out to seek for the residence of 
that well-meaning man,—the patriarch of modern 
preachers,—Rowland Hill. My grandmother knew him 
intimately; and used to divert me when a child, with 
anecdotes of his eccentricity, which I then thought droll 
enough ; but which, having become wiser or more fasti- 
dious, I now lament. He has a comfortable residence at 
Wotton, and is respected. 

Nothing occurred to interest me, until we came within 
view of Glastonbury, on the following day, excepting the 








recurrence of a singular appearance of the atmosphere, 
which I had styled the * iodine tint ;’ this had agaia puz- | 


zled and amused me. Poor Sir Humphrey Davy died 
about the period that M. intended to name the subject 
to him. I should be delighted to meet with an elucida- 
tion of the phenomenon ; it is this :— 

During many of our previous drives, we frequently ob- 
served that Fanny’s coat assumed a delicate pink pur- 


Fn hue, which in a short time disappeared. We 


ecame interested, and endeavoured to assign a probable 
cause ; it baffled us, however; for under a// circumstances 
of weather,—all states of the atmosphere, hot, cold, 
snowy, rainy, cloudy, sunny,—in the open plains and 
in hilly situations,—this beautiful colour pervaded the 
horse, the harness, our dress, the trees; it. was a subject 
of wonder znd admiration. At length we noticed that it 
occurred invariably at two or three spots, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of B Park ; one was.a close shaded lane, 
another on the Downs, the third in the deep, steep, 
sandy road near the late residence of Watson Taylor, at 
Erle Stoke, not far from Devizes. Here a light burst 
in upon us; for here we noticed this mysterious tint in 
its deepest eff-ct ; we seemed in an atmosphere of iodine, 
—the hue was as palpable, though not so glowing as that 
of the red fire that is used at the theatres, the basis of 
which is strontites. The nen who were at work, lower- 
ing this toilsome hill, moved in a clear air, as if we were 
looking at them through an amethyst. The peculiarly 
strong appearance struck us exceedingly, and we both 
exclaimed, ‘ It is the sand which causes the colour!’ And 
this we have since ascertained to be the fact, beyond the 
shade of a doubt ; invariably, when we have passed over a 
spot, where we would trace the upper surface of the soil, 
to be a green'sh sand (I speak particularly with reference 
to Wiltshire) we have noticed this beautiful and prevailing 
hue to be above, beneath, and round about us. 

The sand is the cause, but what causes the sand to be 
the cause ? 

I was glad that my associations, on first beholding 
Glastonbury Tor, and subsequently its Abbey, were with 
old Abbot Whiting, as Gilpin relates his death, rather 
than with Horace Smith’s laboured endeavours to make a 
pleasing tale. 

Seen from the heights, near Sir Richard Hoare’s seat 
at Stourhead, the hill on which stands the celebrated 
Tor, although nearly inaccessible—(to me quite)— 
appears no higher than a barrow; nor so respectable as 
that artificial mound near Marlborough called Silbury 
Hill; yet when viewed from the contiguous low lands of 
the ancient Avelon, it has a very imposing appearance, 
and is, I should think, four hundred feet in height. 

I entered Glastonbury, prepared to realize all the 
romance incidental to young minds and an old abbey. 
Alas! how hateful and disappointing are modern innova- 
tions! These scenes, among which my imagination had 
loved to wander, I found divested of the interest insepa- 
rable from antiquity, and displayed in gewgaw attire, 
which barely hid their wrinkles. Thus the inn, aged as 
the Tor, where I had delighted to picture bald-headed 
revellers draining the nightly wine-cup, hangs out a fresh- 
painted sign, and echos to the jests of coachmen, cham- 
bermaids, and country dandies. Its carved oak seats and 
tapestry hangings have long mouldered away, and are 
superseded by upstart smirking bamboo chairs, and tawdry 
dirty paper. How shocked I was to see a dangling red 
bell-pull, with a glaring lackered handle, (irting in close 
contact with a beam across the ceiling, which is coeval 
with the very abbey! That abbey too, in which ‘ ages 
long ago,’ processions of solemn mockery,—or it might 
be in heart-felt piety,—friars, in their dark-flowing pictu- 
resque attire, wound through its fretted and groined 
arcades, contrasting with the splendid decorations of the 
edifice, —their full-toned voices, dying away in rich mur- 
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murs among the pillars of the then perfect building,— 
that abbey now herds a few apathetic cows; and gabbling 
geese, in awkward squads, stalk over the same ground, 
aud down the same grand, though roofless aisles, that 
once echoed the heavy footfalls of the mailed warrior, 
clanking his proud var to his convenient orisons; or 
witnessed the low shuffling of the cautious seneschal, in 
his sandal shoon, warily creeping on errands in which 
religion had but an ostensible share. - 
en that subterranean passage, from the Tor to the 

old inn! Midnight orgies, monkish revelry, all Mrs Rad- 
cliffe’s cowled heroes, and some of my own, crowded my 
mind, as I sauntered over the lush grass within those stately 
walls. A few broken stone stairs, in the only remaining 
turret, lead now to no snug dormitory, but to a desolate 
outlet, where tall grass whistles in the wind, and sweeps 
over old grey stones, on which are scratched uncouth ini- 
tials of sae who have vaingloriously climbed, and force 
acquaintance with the gravers. And here romance be- 
gan to fade, and leave me ‘ stark’ reality. Our old 
guide told me (which I have since found to be correct) 
that the inn was in the olden time an hospital: farewell 
then to visions of nightly revelry! The ruin of bigotry, 
superstition, and undue power, naked, old, decayed, was 
around me, and J blessed ‘ the march of intellect,’ which 
had trampled down, and for ever, a gorged and overgrown 
enemy to the welfare of my fellow-beings. We left this 
wreck of monkish grandeur, and soon arrived at Wells, 
where Time, the destroying angel of our most valued 
trophies, has been either “baffled or propitiated. The 
cathedral of Wells, particularly the west front, is elabo- 
rately rich in architecture and sculpture. The Bishop's 
palace; within its feudal moat, and solemn unscalable 
walls, caused a little speculation as we walked ; but the 
numerous residences of the ioferior drones belonging to 
the sacred hive being accessible, we wandered and mo- 
ralized. In the olden time, people were enslaved body 
and mind; therefore, that this accumulation of sloth and 
bigotry, this Augean stable, the result of wily power, 
should have existed, excites no surprise; but now that 
intellect has broken through the mists of ignorance, and 
looks out keen and clear, and knows its power, and sees 
the old abuses stil] clogging its way, that it should refrain 
from sweeping all useless masses away with a forty horse 
power (if mildness avail nothing) I own surprises me. 

Yet, how beautiful is a cathedral! how imposing its 
mode of worship on uneducated minds! how glaring must 
have been its faults, how oppressive its priests, to have 
caused seceders from this powerful and consoling reli- 
gion! How soothing to my feelings was the simple chant 
of young unaffected voices, aided by the tender subdued 
tone of a low breathing organ! Milton’s ‘ pealing organ’ 
was not there; but clouds of chaste melody rolled over 
our heads, and dispersed among the lofty aisles, like the 
perfumed breath fom catholic censers, filling alike the 
building, and the mind of the devotee, with awe and ex- 
stacy. Never shall I forget the truly delightful impressions 
I received from music, in the cathedral of Wells.— 
‘ Thoughts that lie too deep for tears’ wear the heart 
away; but those which are relieved by weeping, unless 
rig by grief, are among the most exquisite of our 
ives. 





SONG FROM AFAR. 
( From the German of Matthisson.) 





Ir as the light of day is fleeting, 
A gentle smiling form shall pass 

The oaken-wood, with signs of greeting 
To thee, stretch'd on the turfy grass ; 





It is my ghost, the faithful friend, 
Who promised joy and peace to send. 


When pallid moonbeams feebly shine, 
Should visions of thy love grow fair ; 

When through the cytisus and pine, 
Melodious rustling stirs the air ; 

A’ d strange forebodings make thee sigh : 

Then is my spirit hovering nigh. 


On vavish’d days enchanted land, 

If, lost in thoughtfulness, thou feel, 
L ke Zephyr on thy lip and hand, 

A toach of spiritual softness steal ; 
Aud if the taper wave about, 
It is my ghost,—oh, ne’er misdoubt! 


When glows above each silver star, 
If in thy chamber murmurs swell, 
As from Aolian harp afar, 
For ever thine, its binding spell : 
Sleep calmly,—’tis the faithful friend, 
Who promis'd joy and peace to send. 
C.H, 





BEN JONSON VERSUS SONNETS. 
Ben Jonson used to curse Petrarch for reducting verses 
into sonnets, which he said was ‘like that tyrant’s bed, 
where some who were too short were racked, and others 
too long cut short.’—Drypen. 





MUSIC, 


(1.) The Heather's Purple Flower; sung by Mr H. 
Phillips, composed by GronrGe F. Harris. 
( Boosey.) 

(2.) The Parting Word, Farewell; sung by Miss 
Shirreff, composed by Mrs Georce Buss. 
(Duff and Co.) 

(3.) I saw her at the Fancy Fair ; sung by Mr Tem- 
pleton, at the Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, the 
poetry by Edmund Smith, Esq., composed by 
Joun Barnett. (Goulding and D’Al- 
maine.) 

Tur ingenuity of the critic is seldom so heavily 

taxed as when he is required to write upon such 

compositions as comprise nine-tenths of the modern 

English ballads, The task is an Egyptian one: he 

is to furnish ideas upon a subject where his hint is 

not to speak. He is to work, without materials 
being supplied. He is to ‘ make bricks without 
straw.’ We have frequently been amused with the 
state of desperation to which some of our contem- 
poraries have been red uced, to say something recom- 
mendatory without positively compromising their 
honesty: (a class of writers doubtless eminently 
select)—at one time pronouncing a composition 
‘ simple’ which contains searcely a single idea, and 
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that foundered and worn out: at another, pointing 
out the laudable morality couched in the sentiment 
of the verses. A reference to the popularity of the 
public singer will, upon occasion, come in aid, 
where to recommend the composition sung, without 
lying, would be hopeless. A lithographic title-page 
is an absolute god-send—a windfall—a white stone ; 
for, songs with pictures to them the young misses 
are sure to catch at; the music is a secondary mat- 
ter; the writer knows this, and consequently insists 
upon the merit of the lithographic illustration. 
One funny fellow (the soundest eritic in music, by 
the way, that we have) availed himself the other day 
of this advantage, in noticing Mrs Bubb’s little 
* farewell’ song. He knew that the picture of a 
young lady in a garden, ‘ taking leave of her heavy 
dragoon’ would carry it hollow, in the way of re- 
commendation, against any opinion he might give 
of the composition itself; not one word of praise, 
therefore, did he waste upon it. In short, he is a 
writer of no mean ingenuity who can continue to 
write anything worth the trouble of setting up in 
type, upon the general run of modern vocal compo- 
sitions, After such a confession, we would not of 
course even affect that skill and versatility; and in 
consequence acknowledge ourselves incapable of 
making any remark upon the songs at the head of 
the Lenny notice, beyond the simple fact, that the 
whole are strictly common-place, though not offen- 
sively so; that No. 1 is the prettiest melody of the 
three; and that No. 2 has the least pretension to 
claim the notice of a musician, though the senti- 
ment of the verses aud of the music (not forgetting 
the picture in the title-page) would secure for it the 
main object of publication, viz. the preference of a 
majority of the purchasers of songs. Mr Barnett, 
with all his efforts (and he is a clever composer) 
could never hope to succeed against the honey- 
suckle bower, the garden chair, the neglected 
guitar, the disconsolate fair, and her ‘ heavy dra- 
goon,’ in his watering cap and belted pelisse. 





THEATRICALS. 
MADEMOISELLE TAGLIONI. 








Whoever has seen a herd of retina 8 surprised 
at sunrise, breakfasting on the dewy herbage, and 
observed the last lingerer, as with motionless gaze, 
and curious enquiring looks, he suffers your gradual 
approach, though ever and anon a little fearful start 
belies the confidence of his bold bright eye, and 
betrays the meditated flight,—till at last, one step 
nearer, and he fairly takes the alarm, and with a 
light eanter, and three exulting bounds, puts half 
the wide plain between himself and you,—and there 
he is in ‘the far distance feeding in tranquil security 
beside his companions ;—whoever has seen this, 
has seen all that motion can exhibit of graceful, 
buoyant, bounding beauty. But the same animal 
running for its life against a couple of greyhounds, 
though it run twice as fast as before, is no longer 





graceful. An Arab horse galloping in freedom 
across his native desert, is gloriously beautiful ; 
but he is neither beautiful nor glorious, when with 
ears laid back, outstretched neck, and panting sides, 
he strains past the winning post. Instances might 
be multiplied, but these will suffice to support an 
idea suggested the other night by Mademoiselle 
Taglioni’s dancing,—that motion is graceful only in 
proportion as it conveys the impression of exuberant 
power. Whenever anything like effort takes place 
of the spontaneous movements that seem to be the 
mere overflow and sparkle of the redundant spirits, 
there is no longer grace or beauty, or only in an 
inferior degree. Something of this sort may perhaps 
help to explain in what consists the superiority of 
Taglioni’s- dancing. She performs no more than 
many other dancers, but then she always looks as 
if she could do twice as much if she chose. Some 
of her brethren and sisters of the art dance very 
brilliantly. The infinite twinklings of their feet 
during a three yards spring into the air,—the 
continuance and rapidity of their tetotum spinnings, 
—the @ plomb which they preserve in the most 
impracticable-looking positions,—in short, all the 
execution of the art is carried to the limits of the 
possible. You are kept in a perpetual ecstasy of 
wonder, and bless yourself as you look upon the 
result of a whole life’s cultivation of the toe. You 
sit half out of breath with the entrechats and 
pirouettes, and fee] persuaded that if there were 
witchery in them, and the applause bursting from 
your lips were—like the indiscretion of Tam 
O’Shanter—to dispel the show, and turn all to 
darkness, you should tempt the fate of that unlucky 
amateur of dancing rather than let your rapture die 
in silence. 

At last comes Taglioni floating on the air, and 
ever and anon dipping to earth, like a feather 
strayed from the cygnet’s breast. She does only 
what the others have done, but then, what in them 
was effort pushed almost to the impossible, in her 
seems mere sport,—the preparatory play of some 
‘gay creature of the element,’ ere she spreads her 
wings for her home amid ‘ the colours of the rain- 
bow.’ You no more think of wondering than at 
the flight of the swallow. That patriarch of the 
ballet, the venerable M. Coulon, may take each 
disciple by the hand, and exclaim, ‘ See what edu- 
cation can effect !'"—but who fashioned the ‘ soft 
gliding without step’ of Taglioni? It may be that 
her young remembrance can tell of the school-room 
and the stocks, and paternal lessons that gradually 
led her in the steps of her fathers; but she can at 
least cheat the spectator into the belief that she has 
descended from ‘ riding on the curl’d cloud,’ and 
that her gold-tipped wings, 

* Infaticabilmente agili e presti,’ 
have but just been folded. 

This beautiful effect we suspect to be in a great 
measure produced by keeping a little within, instead 
of pressing against the limits of her powers, What 
she caunot do without betraying the effort, she 
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leaves undone. There are no little contrary turns 
to gain an impetus for the whirl,—no efforts to pro- 
long any attitude an instant beyond the time it can 
be maintained with ease and firmness. All is facile, 
flowing, and without effort, as though the motion of 
the limbs, instead of a lesson learned by long and 
laborious practice, were indeed but the echo of the 
bounding spirits. 

A curious peep into fairy land is the ballet—a 
bright region of roses and garlands, and light, and 
gauze, and spangles,—of perpetual youth, and joy 
and dancing. In the play-loving days of childhood 
what grief it was to see the dull melancholy curtain 
blot out the fair scene, driving us from the realms 
of fairy, back upon the sober realities of hats, 
great coats, a squeeze on the stairs, and a cold blast 
at the door. It still requires a somewhat painful 
exercise of the judgment in correcting the imagina- 
tion, to picture the siining sylphs of that last splendid 
group, seated in comfortable domestic trim before a 
roasted chicken, and a glass of sherry; or those 
arch-angelic youths, their ‘ sky-robes spun out of 
Iris’ woof,’ subdued into brown coats and black 
neckcloths, restoring their ethereal natures with 
a beef-steak and bottle of port. 


Haymarket. 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 
Tug new farce under this title is amusing, and as it is 
excellently played, may be expected to run through 
the season, alternating with the other novelties. 
There is a double plot: —Mr Sudden (Mr Farren) a 
petulant, hasty old gentleman, is troubled, in addi- 
tion to a querulous temper, with a pretty ward, 
Mary (Mrs Ashton) who, without his consent, en- 
courages the attentions of a lover named Cecil 
(Mr Brindal), in preference to one whom he has 
taken the trouble to find for her himself. In his 
perplexity, he has recourse toa sage widow near 
by, Mrs Trapper (Mrs Glover), who is blessed with 
three grown-up daughters, and who he therefore 
deems a fit person to counsel him as to the manage- 
ment of his refractory ward. The visit has other 
consequences, Mrs Tr makes a conquest of 
the old gentleman, and his thoughts are presently 
directed to preparations for his own nuptials. The 
piece commences the day before the intended mar- 
riage; and all is going on well on both sides, when Mr 
Sudden receives a visit from a mutual acquaintance of 
his and of the widow, one Jabber (Mr Harley) an offi- 
cious, meddling, mischief-making fellow, who makes 
Sudden believe that Mrs Tr poisoned her first 
husband in the East Indies, by means of some san- 
garee. Sudden, alarmed, immediately resolves to break 
off the match ; to which end, accompanied by Jabber, 
he proceeds to the widow,, startles her by inuendos 
about the poisoning, and finally clearly announces 
to her that no marriage shall take place. Her indig- 
nation is naturally excessive, and she forthwith 
brings an action against. him for breach of pro- 
mise; the trial speedily comes on, and Sudden is 
cast in 20001, damages. He at first determines to 
pay the amount at once, and have done with it, but 





on ‘second thoughts’ resolves to quit the country, 
and evade the payment altogether, Throughout, he 
makes Jabber the confidant of his proceedings, and 
the latter, having his own ends to serve with the 
widow, makes her acquainted with the intended 
flight. Accordingly, when Sudden is on the point 
of starting, he is arrested on a Judge’s warrant, and 
the payment of the damages appears now unavoid- 
able, But relief comes from an unexpected quarter. 
On breaking off the match, Sudden let a house he 
had taken for his intended wife, to a Mr Hudson 
(Mr W. Johnson), who opportunely calling on Mr 
Sudden while the widow is present, recognises her 
as his wife, whom he had quitted in India on ac- 
count of domestic disagreements: she supposed 
him to be dead. Mr Sudden, by this discovery, is 
of course highly rejoiced, escaping both wife and 
damages. 

The other plot relates to Mrs Trapper’s arrange- 
ments for securing eligible matches for her daughters, 
Isidora, Matilda, and Celestina (Mrs Humby, Mrs 
T. Hill, and Miss Scott) which, like many a piece 
of worldly cunning, ends in disappointment. Jsidora 
marries a dashing pretender, who turns out to be 
a swindler; Matilda marries a poor engraver with- 
out business; and Celestina elopes with Mr Sudden's 
footman. 

Considerable ingenuity and knowledge of stage- 
effect is shewn in the management of ihis piece, and 
the dialogue is well sustained and characteristic; 
but the author having got hold of a good idea, that 
of a man subject to sudden changes of resolution, 
seeins not to have known when to have done with it. 
Accordingly, the words ‘second thoughts,’ instead of 
being occasionally uttered, to remind the audience of 
the character of Sudden, is lugged in wherever the 
least shadow of a pretence Pag 3° found for its use, 
till its reiteration becomes tiresome, and strikes one 
at last, rather as an habitual cant phrase, than an 
indication of personal character. Farren made the 
most of his part, and that was a good deal; never- 
theless, we have often seen him to more advantage. 
The part of Jabber is well suited to Harley; the 
same may be said of Mrs Trapper for Mrs Glover. 
The three daughters were amusingly performed ; 
Mrs T. Hill, in particular, ‘we thought, hit off the 
character exactly. 

We may observe that the recognition, in the clos- 
ing seene, between Hudson and his wife, and the 
effect produced by it on Sudden, too very Famine 
bles similar incidents in the last act of Morton’s 
Speed the Plough. 

English Opera, Olympic: 
THE MAGIC PIPE, OR HARLEQUIN AND 
ORPHEUS, 
We are nor inclined to say much of this piece, It 
is of the pantomimic order, but can boast of little 
novelty. The humour is poor and falls as flat on 
the ear as Pantaloon does on the ground after one 
of the time-immemorial trippings-up of the Clown. 

The performers are entitled to praise; Paulo, as 
Clown, and Barnes, as Pantaloon, made the most of 
a little; and Ellar and Mademoiselle Rosier, as 
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Harlequin and Columbine, enlivened the piece by 
some very agreeable dancing. 


Surrey Theatre. 
Tuerre has been little novelty at this theatre during 
the week, with the exception of the little Viotti 
Collins, who imitates some of the worst and most 
palpable tricks of his father; his own straight-for- 
ward play being by far the most extraordinary. 
The Hunchback seems to increase in favour, and 
Mr Dibdin Pitt, the new representative of Master 
Walter, contrives to subdue his harsh unpleasant 
voice to a somewhat more agreeable pitch. Made- 
moiselle Celeste exhibits her fine person and appro- 
priate attitudes to great advantage in the Wizard 
Skiff, Mr Vale is so disgusting, that to mention 
him is only to put a foul word in our mouths. So 
we shall refrain. Ss. W. H. 


Coburg Theatre. 
OTHELLO. 

Mr Eton, formerly of the Surrey Theatre, made 
his first appearance at this theatre on Monday, in 
the character of Othello. This gentleman has 
always been a favourite of ours, and we have con- 
sidered his non-engagement at either of the Patent 
Theatres a grand argument in favour of the Minors. 
So much so, that we have taken opportunities out of 
the way of our immediate critical capacity, of seeing 
him, in order that we might, on the first occasion 
that presented itself, give a matured opinion, giving 
him every advantage of a general run of characters, 
good and bad. We now come to the conclusion, 
after witnessing his performance of Othello, that he 
is an actor of a very superior order, with an excel- 
lent, though at times rather formal, delivery, dis- 
tinct articulation, and unembarrassed action. In 
Othello, his impassioned scenes were occasionally 
too highly wrought, too vehement, though hardly 
ever at a sacrifice of the true sense of the passage ; 
in his misgivings as to the impeachment of the honour 
of his wife, and his too confiding faith in the word 
of Jago, the more colloquial parts of the character, 
in which the ability of the actor is quite as much 
manifested as in the pourtrayal of mad passion, Mr 
Elton was eminently successful. The Othello of 
Mr Elton may be classed among the best perform- 
ances of the day. 

Mr Serle has too good-humoured a countenance, 
too little of the lurking devil in him, for Jago; never- 
theless his performance was distinguished by great 
good sense; he gave us now and then a touch of 
what he could do in a humorous way, with very 
happy effect. Mr Gray made but an indifferent 
Cassio, and Mr Smith a very poor Roderigo. Both 
Elton and Serle were loudly called for at the con- 
clusion of the tragedy. The former came on, antl 
announced the same tragedy for the following 
night, the character of Othello by Mr Serle. 

The Lions of Mysore concluded the evening’s en- 
tertainment, and were as insipid and as uninterest- 
ing as ever. By the bye, these animals should be 
kept out of hearing during a performance in which 
they take no part; for im some of the most absorb- 








ing scenes of Othello, they were in a constant state 
of disaffection and growl. S. W. H. 


New Strand. 
SIX TO FOUR ON THE COLONEL—- LADIES AT 
COURT.—THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 
Tuis theatre has been fertile in novelties during 
the present week. We shall say a few words on 
each, in the order of their appearance. 

Six to Four on the Colonel.— Ledger, (Mr Williams) 
a rich old merchant retired from business, but still 
retaining an old propensity ‘to increase his store,’ 
has been entrusted with the guardianship of a hand- 
some young widow, Lady Glentower, (Mrs Honey) 
of whose prospective fortune, at least, he is more than 
half enamoured, and therefore prepares for its enjoy- 
ment by courting the lady. But a letter received. 
from India, changes his views; a partial reading of 
this letter misleads him as to the extent of the coming 
fortune, which he understands to be only a 1000/., 
receivable under her uncle’s will. Under this im- 
pression he is inclined to back out, but loth to leta 
good thing go out of the family, proposes the lady 
to his nephew, Colonel Ledger (Mr Abbott) a mad- 
cap sportsman, without personal fortune, dependent 
on himself. The nephew is no marrying man, but 
he likes coniquest-making; and willingly, so far, 
falls into the scheme, as to lay his uncle six to four 
(his favorite bet) that he will make the lady fall in 
love with him within twenty-four hours, though he’ 
will not afterwards marry her. But the fates order 
differently. The Colonel and the Lady become 
seriously in love with each other, and Old Ledger 
having discovered that by a codicil to her uncle’s 
will, Lady Glentower is left sole heiress, with a for- 
tune of 100,000/., is now as anxious to replace mat- 
ters, with regard to himself, on their former footing, 
as he was before to change them. He endeavours 
to draw off the Colonel, in vain, and suspects that 
the latter has heard something about the 100,0007., 
and on this supposition offers him an independence 
to discontinue his addresses. Neither the Colonel 
nor the Lady have in fact heard anything of the 
matter, but their love is not to be shaken, and after 
some fruitless expedients to attain his purpose, Old 
Ledger is fain to put a good face on the matter, 
disclose the real state of things, and give his con- 
sent to the union of the lovers. 

This piece is sprightly and entertaining. Abbott 
plays the Colone/ in a dashing off-hand style, which 
renders it very amusing; and the carking, planning 
old uncle is judiciousty represented by Williams. 
Mrs Honey’s part admits of little beyond a graceful 
propriety, and this she gives it, and we cannot won- 
der at the Colonel's holding to the match, without 
any regard to fortune. ‘There is an amusing scene 
between Floss (Mr Forester), servant to the Colonel, 
and Mrs Brocade (Mrs Pearce), who severally mis- 
take each other for the Colonel and Lady Glentower. 
It was well sustained on both sides. 

6 to 4 this piece becomes a favourite. 

Ladies at Court.—This piece was first acted on 

Thursday, for Mrs Waylett’s benefit. We think it 
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unnecessary to enter into any detail of the plot, 
which is one of court intrigues, and is not recom- 
mended by any novelty in the plot, or merit in the 
dialogue, except a song’called ‘ The Hunter of Tyrol,’ 
composed by S. Nelson, and sweetly sung by Mrs 
Waylett, there was nothing in it that we should care 
to hear again. The audience seemed to be of the 
same opinion, and at the conclusion there were more 
hisses than are generally heard in this sphere of 
good humour. 

The Loves of the Angels.—This piece, styled in 
the bills a ‘Romantic mythological and musical 
Drama,’ has been long in preparation, and the style 
in which it is at last stytne shews that the inter- 
val has been profitably employed. The success of 
dramas of this sort is dependent on various consid- 
erations. A certain degree of splendour is essential 
in the scenery and decorations; the music should 
consist of a skilful admixture of compositions of 
different species, the gay and mirthful predomina- 
ting; the acting should at least be respectable, and 
above all, the audience should be capable of appre- 
ciating the fanciful as well as the real, and prepared 
to admire something beyond the scenes of every- 
day observation. . Of late years, the performance of 
the Olympic Revels, and other compositions of like 
materials, have sufficiently naturalized these mixed 
dramas, so that the manager’s difficulties are 
reduced to the points first mentioned. In the 
present instance, the limited stage in some degree 
operates against the full scenic effect; but much 
has nevertheless been accomplished. The music, 
selected by Mr Lee, agreeably blends some of the 
finest productions of Mozart, Rossini, Steibelt, Mey- 
erbeer, Auber, &c., and altogether produces a very 
fine effect. We may mention particularly a sestetto, 
in the second act, sung by Mrs Waylett, Mrs Chap- 
man, Miss Ayres, Mrs Honey, Miss Mattley, and 
Miss Cooke, as having a singularly striking effect, 
from its comparatively novel arrangement; the acting 
presented no marked deficiency, and in the principal 
characters, particularly in the last scene, was im- 
pressive and superior. A sketch of the plot may be 
given in a few sentences :— 

Lilis, Lea, and Nama (Mrs Honey, Miss Mattley, 
and Miss Cooke), are the daughters of Morath (Mr 
Perry), a herdsman, and are severally betrothed to 
Korah (Mr W. L. Rede), a warrior and hunter, Reuben 
(Mr Selby), a tiller of the earth, and Hanoch (Mr 
Forester), a fisherman. In the opening scene, the 
three lovers appear, and each magnifies his re- 
spective calling; they retire, and the three daughters 
of Morath enter, and relate to one another their 
dreams, in which they fancied themselves wooed 
by lovers of a more ethereal nature. Ere long 
they find the vision true; for Zaraph, the Spirit 
of Song, Rubi, the Spirit of Knowledge, and 
Malech, the Spirit of Love (Mrs Waylett, Mrs Chap- 
man, and Miss Ayres), visit them, and by their per- 
sonal beauty oa the ardour of their addresses, 
make them for awhile forget their earthly lovers. 
Jap (Mr Mitchell), a worker in iron, is a witness to 
their love-makings, and desirous of marrying one 








of the daughters himself, informs their father, and 
falls upon a scheme to entrap the heavenly visit- 
ants: of this scheme he himself becomes the 
victim. Their mortal lovers also discover the appa- 
rent faithlessness of their mistresses, and feel the 
pangs of jealousy. The scene in which the de- 
nouement takes place is impressive: Korah, the 
hunter, unexpectedly encounters Lilis; he con- 
trasts his own love and fidelity with her conduct: 
and presenting her with the implements of the chase, 
which he henceforth abandons, bids her farewell. 
' * My unstrung bow, for chase unmeet, 

Shall idly lie at Lilis’ feet, . 

My quiver (take it) holds no dart, 

Like that you’ve aim’d at Korah’s heart ; 

My spear I give thee up for ever. 

Wield thee again——Oh! never, never!’ 
Love for Korah retakes full possession of the bosom 
of Lilis,.and she would fain detain him, but it is 
too late, he is gone. Zaraph, the immortal lover of 
Lilis, during this interview enters and does honour 
ot the virtues of Korah, whom he recalls, arid re- 
signs to him the repentant Lilis. The other Spirits 
follow the example of Zaraph, and the piece termi- 
nates with the happiness of the earthly parties, and 
the withdrawal of the Spirits to their proper abode. 

The dialogue is written in rhymed verse, and 

abounds in pleasant points and snatches of good 
poetry. The following are three of the songs :— 


DUET BETWEEN ANGEL AND NYMPH. 
Airn—At Close of Day, 
Lilis. When evening’s gale of cooling balm 
Breathes o’er the earth a gentle calm, 
Whien scarce a leaf is stirr’d, 
When rests the wearied bird, 
And from each tent is heard 
The solemn evening psalm ; 
No glare of day our bliss to mar: 
Wilt wander, love, with me afar ? 


Zaraph. When twilight’s gentle shadows are 
O’er earth and sea spread near and far, 
When high o’er the moonlit sea, 
Dolphins are sporting free, 
And nymphs young and fair, like thee, 
Watch yonder evening star, 
No glare of day our bliss to mar, 
I’lt wander, love, with thee afar. 


ONE OF MRS WAYLETT’S SOLOS. 
Zaraph. Fairest of earthborn, thy spirit is near thee, 
Sweetly the gale bears the balm of thy sigh ; 
The night-bird is hush’d, over-raptur’d to hear 
thee, 


And stars, love, are list’ning thy voice in the sky.. 


THE ANGELS’ TRIO. 
(The Music by Rossini.) 
From the far clime where the light never dies, 
From that bless’d land where the soul never sighs, 
Where bliss dwells in the breeze, and wafts its rapture td 
the heart ; 
Where blessed spirits meet, never never more to part, 
Where time flings by his pinions, and pale death lays 
down his dart. 
From that far clime, air-borne, we ride ; 
Thou wert our stars—Love was our guide. 


The piece was announced for repetition every 
evening amidst general applause. 
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THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 





* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, 
and will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where 
books are difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of 
the book you are reading, and it is done for ever; you need 
never turn it over any more. Incredible how useful a volume may 
be -ompiled in how a sh r time. Your own papers will always 
be found your best library..—Drexerivus. 





[We have been highly pleased with a proposal 
from an esteemed correspondent, to devote a column 
or two of our paper every week to extracts from the 
note-books of ourselves and correspondents. He 
begins by sending us some capital ones from his 
own, and suggests that we should invite others to 
do likewise. Commenting upon the motto from 
Drexelius, as to the useful volume which might be 
compiled by occasional extracts from one’s current 
reading, he says, ‘If this be frue, as it respects onl 
the collection of a single individual, how ne | 
more would it be so if several individuals had an 
opportunity of comparing notes, and of making 
selections from the repositories of one another.’ 
We heartily thank him for the suggestion, and 
accordingly invite our friends to assist us in 
following it up. The final adoption of the 
extracts sent will necessarily devolve upon us, 
and with a view to the gratification of our 
readers, we shall of course do our best to decide 
satisfactorily; but there will unavoidably be some 
rejected, and it is necessary to premise thus much, 
that no one may be offended. The Correspondent 
who makes the suggestion, is himself an example in 
this respect, and in a letter sent to us the other day, 
relieves our scrupulousness in the following pleasant 
manner. ‘I regard myself, as far as my contribu- 
tions go, as the mere cook, you as the host of the 
entertainment; and accordingly if you find any of 
the garniture out of order, you are surely at liberty 
to set it right.’] 

LOVE. 

Yes! love indeed is light from heaven : 

A spark of that immortal fire 

With angels shared—by Alla given* 

To lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above ; 

But heaven itself descends in love ! 

A feeling from the Godhead caught 

To wean from self each sordid thought : 

A ray of Him who formed the whole— 

A glory circling round the soul. 

Byron. 
HERACLITUS AND DEMOCRITUS. 

Heracuitvs, the philosopher, out of a serious meditation 
of men’s lives, fell a weeping, and with continual tears 
bewailed their misery, madness, and folly. Democritus, 
on the other side, burst out a laughing, their whole life 
to him seemed so ridiculous.—Rasetais. 





DIGGING, VERSUS FLATTERING. ; 
Or, the Dignity of being @ common Labourer rather than a servile 
ourtier. 


Cc 
Puitoxenes, for despising some dull poetry of Dionysius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries; from whence 
being remanded, at his return Dionysius produced some 
other of his verses, which as soon as Philoxenes had 
read, he made no reply, but calling to the waiters said, 
‘ Carry me again to the quarries.’ 


WHO ARE MADMEN. 
Tue ambitious and the covetous are madmen to all intents 
and purposes, as much as those who are shut up in dark 
rooms ; but they have the good luck to have aumbers on 
their side, whereas the phrenzy of one who is given up 
for a lunatic is a phrenzy which is singular in its kind, 
and does not fall in with the madness of a multitude.— 
FoNTENELLE. 
A BOTANICAL OBSERVATION ON THE DIVERSITIES OF 
HUMAN CHARACTER. 
Ir is with men as it is with plants: some bear their 
principal qualifications on their exterior, and are seen by 
all the world. Others have hidden virtues which are 
alone discovered by an intimate acquaintance. And 
some there are truly, that neither the scientific nor the 
unlearned can discover for what good purpose they exist. 


MEN OF GREAT PARTS UNFORTUNATE IN BUSINESS. 
Men of great parts are unfortunate in business, because 
they go out of the common road. - I once desired Lord 
Bolingbroke to observe that the clerks used an ivory 
knife with a blunt edge to divide paper, which cut it even, 
only requiring a strong hand; whereas a sharp penknife 
would go out of the crease and disfigure the paper.— 
Swirrt. 

RABBITS UNDERSTAND LATIN. 
A Company of scholars going to catch conies carried one 
with them who had not much wit; and gave in charge 
that if he saw any, he should be silent for fear of scaring 
them: but he no sooner espied a company of rabbits, but 
he cried aloud, ‘ Ecce multi cuniculi,’ which he had no 
sooner said, but the conies ran to their burrows ;, and he 
being checked by them for it, answered, ‘ Who would 
have thought that the rabbits understood Latin ?’—Bacon. 


SOCRATES CANONIZED. 
Tuat great philosopher Socrates, on the day of his 
execution, a little before the draught of poison was 
brought to him, entertaining his friends with a discourse 
on the Immortality of the Soul, has these words:— 
‘ Whether or no God will approve of my actions I know 
not; but this I am sure of, that I have at all times made 
it my endeavour to please him, and J have a good ‘hope 
that this, my endeavour, will be accepted by bim.’ Erasinus, 
who was an unbigoted Roman Catholic, was so transported 
with this passage, that he enyrosnes himself upon it in 
the following manner—‘ When [ reflect on such a speceh, 
pronounced by such a person, I can scarce forbear crying 
out, Sancte Socrates, Ora pro nobis! O, holy Socrates 
pray for us.’—Spectator. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W E. S. is informed that a Title-page to Vol. 1V has been some 
time ready, and is delivered atthe Office gratis. 


ERRATUM. 
In our last Number, im the article on The World’s Prospects, in 
the phrase, ‘ what was the sage’s general reproach, substitute 
the word gentle for general. 
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